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EDITORIAL 
PERSONNEL JOURNAL 


25th Anniversary 


yearsago. Inthe intervening period there have been many important develop- 

ments in the field of human relations. These changes have nowhere been so 
profound as in industry and commerce. Twenty-five years ago the machine was 
the key to production. The emphasis everywhere was on the machine, its design 
and its use. Industrial problems were engineering problems. 

Today, while the machine and its effective application have lost none of their 
intrinsic importance, the emphasis has shifted to the employee who operates, designs 
and directs the use of the machine. The emphasis is now on MAN and on the many 
relationships among men. The most important problems of today are problems 
of Human Relations and of ways to make full use of human energies. These prob- 
lems are those, first of the executive and second, of the personnel man. 

Personnel Journal is dedicated, as its name implies, to the interests of personnel 
men everywhere. That is, to those things which have to do with people who work 
together; in industry, in commerce, in government, in education, and in every 
kind of group effort. Many of these personnel problems concern only the individual; 
his economic security, his ‘‘Placement’’—the square peg in the square hole and the 
‘“well-rounded’’ peg in the round hole—his individual opportunity for gaining satis- 
faction and pride in his work and his chance to get fair pay for his efforts. 

The newer and more difficult problems of personnel are in the area of human 
relationships. Many of these have arisen with the growth of organized labor— 
and labor disputes are but symptoms of unsatisfied needs. 

Other and more subtle questions are concerned with the reactions directly 
between people; as between the supervisor and the worker; between the supervisor 
and groups of workers; and between the executive and a group of other executives 
or supervisors. Sound thinking in these areas is being done by psychologist, the 
sociologist, the anthropologist, the psychiatrist. Their inquiries deal with human 
motivation and human needs and with the dynamics of human relationships. It 
will be an increasingly important task to bring the results and the implications of 
these researches to the desk of the practicing personnel worker and the new-type 
executive, along with all the newest developments in the more familiar fields of 
formal labor relations, salary and wage administration, and the like. 

For its second twenty-five years Personnel Journal re-dedicates itself to the 
daily interests and problems of the practical personnel worker. 

Epwarp N. Hay 
Managing Editor 


Te: first issue of Personnel Journal appeared in May 1922, just twenty-five 








A wildcat strike is a danger signal; a sign that 
things are not right with the workers. Usually 
it means that the grievance procedure is not 
working. 


A Wildcat Strike Means 
Trouble Ahead 


By R. W. Putney, Denver, Colorado 


been generally condemned by management and union representatives alike. 

Many managements have attempted to provide penalties against unauthorized 
work stoppages in the labor agreement, reasoning that a wildcat strike is just a 
plant-wide strike in miniature and that the workers should follow collective 
bargaining procedure. It has even been suggested that wildcat strikes should be 
outlawed by act of Congress. 

Such statements show lack of understanding, to say the least. A wildcat 
strike seldom grows out of collective bargaining efforts. Managements who regard 
a wildcat strike as identical to a union-called strike are not only unprepared to deal 
intelligently with the work stoppage, they are also overlooking the fact that the 
circumstances from which the strike arises are potentially more damaging to pro- 
duction than the strike itself. Let us examine a few of the differences between a 
wildcat strike and a union-called strike. 

1. In modern plant-wide or industry-wide bargaining, where unions are estab- 
lished and recognized, the strike is simply a tool of collective bargaining. The 
workers know that they are staking the money they will lose during the strike 
against the money they hope to make as a result of it. They have reasoned out the 
risk and usually are not particularly emotional about it. On the other hand, a 
wildcat strike typically grows out of a grievance—real or imaginary—and the men 
are usually acting on emotional rather than logical motives. 

2. Even though, as a result of social pressure, all the workers in a plant or 
industry walk out, such a strike seldom has the active support of all involved; often 
the leaders do not even have a majority backing. A wildcat strike, on the other 
hand, must have nearly unanimous support of those walking out, since there is no 
organization to enforce such an act. _ 

3. The strikers in an economic strike, particularly where industry-wide bar- 
gaining is involved, may feel no bitterness towards the plant management. But a 
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T« wildcat strike—a spontaneous walk-out without union support—has 
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wildcat strike shows by its very existence that the workers do not trust management 
to handle their grievance fairly. 

4. Finally, when a plant-wide strike is settled, the issues are usually settled for 
the life of the contract. But in many cases, the real issues are not apparent in a 
wildcat strike. Worker dissatisfaction may result from a dozen real or imaginary 
grievances, one of which finally brings matters to a head in the form of a walk-out. 
This one matter may be settled satisfactorily, but unless the underlying situation 
is ironed out, continued bad feeling will persist and will surely result in decreased 
productivity, increased absenteeism and turnover, and eventually another wildcat 
strike. 

A wildcat strike should be regarded as a danger signal. There is trouble in 
your organization if your workers spontaneously walk off the job. Management 
should not stop with settlement of the strike but should investigate to find the real 
causes underlying it. 

Usually wildcat strikes can be prevented by an adequate grievance program. 
In any supervised group, there is bound to be friction from time to time. The 
grievance procedure gives a man or group a chance to blow off steam. If no such 
Opportunity is available, the importance of small slights or disagreements often 
becomes greatly exaggerated in the workers’ minds. The very existence of a griev- 
ance channel takes the sting out of many situations which actually do not warrant 
its use. And, of course, the complaints received often acquaint top management 
with unhealthy situations which might otherwise be concealed from them. If 
you have had any wildcat strikes you should check your grievance procedure very 
carefully. Here are a few points to look for. 

1. Is the grievance procedure available to all your employees? Although the courts 
have held that if a union is certified by the N.L.R.B. as bargaining agent it must 
represent all employees whether they are union members or not, in actual practice 
the contract grievance channel in many plants is not available to non-union members. 
If this is the case, you should set up such a procedure for them. Larger firms often 
appoint a responsible person to represent the individual in place of the steward 
provided by the union, so as to give uniform treatment throughout the plant. 
However, it is advisable, and in some cases compulsory, to ask the union to sit in, 
since grievances sometimes touch on plant-wide policy and the union has a right to 
participate in the settlement of such cases. Employers should familiarize themselves 
with the court’s opinion in Hughes Tool Co. vs. NLRB (CCA-5, 147 F (2d) 69) 
which sets forth the rights of employees and unions in this respect. Low ranking 
supervisors and office workers are other groups whose need for grievance machinery 
is often overlooked. A complaint channel should be available to all persons who 
are not in direct touch with the top management. 

2. Do your employees know about the procedure? If your grievance plan is to perform 
its task of providing an outlet for employee dissatisfaction, it must be publicized. 
You cannot rely on the union for this. Some employers hesitate to publicize the 
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procedure because ‘‘we don’t want our employees to start looking for grievances."’ 
This is absurd—employees will have plenty of grievances in the best managed plant. 
Management is just hiding its head in the sand if it doesn’t listen to them. If a 
flood of grievances results from the publicity, you are probably on the way to a 
solution of your wildcat strike problem. 

In smaller plants, managers sometimes scorn formal grievance procedure saying, 
“My door is always open.’’ Here again, the matter of publicity is important. 
Most employees will hesitate to walk into the boss's office unless they have been 
repeatedly and emphatically assured that they will be welcome. And remember 
also that some plants which were small before the war may need to set up new 
channels in view of recent expansion. 

3. Are grievances settled promptly? Workers soon get disgusted if their complaints 
aren't considered important enough to demand management’s attention. Your 
grievance procedure should require prompt attention by both company and employee 
representatives at every step or workers will consider the grievance system a fraud. 

4. Does your supervision observe the spirit of the plan? Foremen can effectively 
discourage employees from submitting complaints. This is probably the cause of 
wildcat strikes and other signs of unrest in a department which reports few griev- 
ances. 

5. Does the Union represent your workers adequately? Occasionally a union which 
has won a closed shop becomes concerned with the larger aspect of collective bargain- 
ing so that it becomes inaccessible to the individual worker or to certain classes or 
workers. Some employers have even encouraged this situation because they desired 
to undermine the union. Such an attitude is certainly shortsighted. Even though 
management has signed a closed shop contract at the point of the strike gun, workers 
who are forced to join a poor union will direct their resentment against the company. 
Surely it is better to build up the union than alienate your workers. If you don't 
want to call the union on the carpet and insist that they take better care of your 
workers, it might be advisable to establish another grievance channel such as was 
suggested for non-union employees. | 

If management establishes an adequate grievance procedure it has a right to 
protection from wildcat strikes. The signing of a union contract calling for settle- 
ment of grievances does not necessarily provide an adequate procedure however, as 
has been demonstrated above. If the grievance program does not give workers 
satisfaction penalties, whether imposed by union or management will not stop wild- 
cat strikes but will only lead to bitterness and antagonism. Such feelings among 
the workers will certainly harm the company in many ways. 

On the other hand, it seems probable that wildcat strikes can be prevented 
without imposing penalties if the workers are sold on the idea that management 
will give fair and prompt treatment to their complaints. 








A well designed application blank provides 
essential information in hiring, but for best 


results the design should be varied for different 
kinds of jobs. 


The Application Blank 
an Employee Selection 


By M. Apere Mirzet, Director Institute for 
Vocational Development, Baltimore, Maryland 


HE basic problem of any personnel manager is how to select, from a group of 
T people, the ONE person Best qualified for the position. One of the ways this 

is done is to hire a person after a rudimentary screening and try him out on 
the job. If he does not fit, he is either released or transferred to other positions 
with the hope that eventually the right place will be found for him. 

Personnel managers have become increasingly aware of the cost involved in such 
hiring, training, discharging or transferring procedures and in the general employee 
dissatisfaction which results. Scientific selection methods have now been devised 
which are used to increase the probability that the applicant selected will qualify 
for the position available by setting up some simple performance standards which 
will reveal the strengths and weaknesses of each individual. 

One of the ways most often used for predicting an individual's fitness for a job 
is to appraise his education and experience background by means of an application 
blank. Much has been written on how subject to error any such prediction is; but 
as a part of a complete program of selection, good application blanks play an im- 
portant part. Such blanks should be The means of Comparing an applicant’s back- 
ground with the elements involved in the NEW position for which he is being 
considered. 

Too often the information desired on application blanks is so meagre and so 
general that it can be applied to any organization without being of value to a par- 
ticular organization. An application blank is really a biographical information 
blank and should contain questions built around those elements of education and, 
particularly experience, which are indicative of success on jobs relating to your 
organization. 

The personal qualifications your jobs require should be clearly reflected in the 
questions asked on your application blanks. This implies that your organization 
has made a careful evaluation of the factors pertinent to success on the positions 
being considered. 
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Not all candidates for the positions available are of the same calibre. Screening 
out the best applicants is the personnel manager's problem. As the labor market 
grows and more applicants become available he faces an increasingly difficult task. 
To achieve his objective he will need the best selection devices that can be developed. 

Every personnel manager recognizes the existence of wide variations between 
applicants. It is each manager's responsibility to obtain data on prospective em- 
ployees in such a manner that these wide variations between applicants can be 
objectively evaluated in the light of job requirements; and so that such information 
obtained can be of continuing value to the company in revealing the strongest and 
weakest links in the organization for promotional and other procedures. Personnel 
managers must have facts and not surmises—facts that can be analyzed for making 
intelligent placements and promotions. It is only from a complete application 
blank that such facts can be obtained. 

In order to develop a scientific application blank several points should be con- 
sidered: 


1. All facts of an applicant's past experience directly applicable to your 
organization must be included in the blank. For example: An ap- 
plicant applying for a selling position may list only his previous 
selling experience. Your company, however, has found through 
its personnel studies that those salespeople with a certain amount of 
clerical experience are the most successful. Therefore the applicant 
should be questiored about his clerical experience. It should not 
be left to the applicant’s judgment as to which facts are relevant to 
the job requirements and which are not. They must be clearly 
asked for in the application blark. Those organizations which 
include a great variety of jobs have not found it practical to include 
all factors pertinent to all jobs in one blank. Such companies use 
supplementary biographica: information blanks for individual jobs. 

2. Sufficient space should be allowed the applicant to record his signi- 
ficant biographical facts. Wherever possible the phrasing requited 
should be provided so that there will be little opportunity for am- 
biguity in the applicant's answers or little chance for an applicant 
fluent with words to compensate for his lack of experience. How 
often have you known the person ‘‘responsible for all the advertising 
of a company”’ to be the one who mailed to local clients advertising 
material forwarded from the main office? 

3. The data obtained from the application blanks should permit com- 
parison of one applicant with another; so that applicants can be 
ranked according to how their education and experience qualify 
them for your jobs. 

4. The data obtained should be so objective that two or more inter- 
viewers will agree on their rating of an applicant’s qualifications. 
It should not be possible for one reviewer to say, ‘“Well, this man’s 
background looks good to me’’; and for another to say of the same 
man ‘‘This man has not had enough supervisory experience for the 
job.’ The interviewer should not be required to give an over-all 
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subjective impression of the applicant. The application blank should 
be so arranged that an objective measure of the applicant’s back- 
ground will be obtained. 

5. There are two suggested ways that these last two points can be ac- 
complished. The interviewers can have a set of standards by which 
each blank is reviewed or the blanks can be so arranged that one 
final score can be obtained from the whole set of questions as in a 
test. 


To summarize, the answers to the questions on application blanks can be of 
most value to a company and the personnel manager when the blanks are devised so 
as to elicit from the applicant ALL the pertinent facts of his background; and so 
arranged that the information obtained can be objectively evaluated. 

Many a good applicant has been lost to a company because in describing his 
education and experience he miscalculated which aspects of it would be of most 
value tothe company. Therefore, such decisions should not be left to the applicant. 

Experienced personnel managers agree that a carefully planned application 
blank is necessary to insure absolute fairness to the applicant and provide full infor- 
mation to the employer. 








Sales interviewing is a difficult problem. This 
is a report of the methods used by 23 large 
companies for whom good selection of salesmen 
is important. 


Interviewing Methods Used in 
the Selection of Salesmen 


By Rosert D. Henpgrson, Bucknell Univ. and 
Date W. Hoover, Pennsylvania Military 
College 


INTRODUCTION 


scientific research and measurement. Many progressive organizations today 

have adopted job rating for the establishment of wage rates, employment tests 
as an aid in the selection of new workers and merit rating in the determination of 
employee efficiency on the job. | 

In the development of these new and important methods, however, the po- 
tentiality of the interview as an instrument of measurement appears to be largely 
overlooked. Yet this basic tool represents the core of personnel procedures and, as 
such, will always play an important part in the selection and upgrading of salesmen. 

Very few salesmen are hired without an interview, in even the smallest organi- 
zations. Organizations too small even to use a formal application blank, or any 
of the newer methods, rely on the interview as the basic mode of selection. The 
few exceptions may be found in the field of house-to-house men who are secured by 
advertisements, and after applying by mail, are sent a simple instruction book and 
sample kit of products. 

It has been said (paraphrasing Purcell*) that interviews as a basis of selection 
have continued through the centuries in one form or another including the slave 
markets of the Roman Empire, the guilds and factories of the Industrial Revolution 
of England, and the more recent ‘‘Bull Pen’’ method of employment by which the 
worker is hired by merely calling out to him at the gate to come in and go to work. 


[sn is constantly seeking a solution of personnel problems through 


*See Dale B. Purcell, ‘Hiring Interviews’, Personnel Journal, Vol. 22, No. 7, pp. 263-267 for a very interesting and infor- 
mative article. It provides a great deal of background information for this study and acknowledgement is made of such use. 
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NATURE AND Purpose or Stupy 


No sales organization is better than the men who compose it. Unfortunately 
some persons are unsuited by temperment for sales work, or they lack incentive to 
produce. No amount of training or field supervision will make them successful. 
This group also tends to be unstable. Therefore the first step in building or re- 
habilitating a good sales organization should be to institute sound selection pro- 
cedures. 

This report is a survey of some of the available information used in the scientific 
approach to the task of interviewing prospective salesmen. 

The author contacted thirty (0) representative companies as a means of de- 
termining the most recent methods employed in interviewing. 

It has been asserted that interviewing has been a rather loose-knit affair, ap- 
pearing as a fad with little value for successful selection of salesmen. While this 
survey and report cannot definitely establish the truth or falseness of this assertion, 
it does indicate a discrepancy and depicts in small measure the latest trends and 
developments. 


THe INTERVIEW 


(A) Purpose—Interviews have a dual purpose, that of determining to what 
extent the applicant is fitted for the job and how the job fits the man. For this 
reason the applicant has a right to be given full and accurate information on the 
nature of the work, the competitive position of the company, its policies which 
affect his work, and the opportunity for advancement should he be successful in his 
first task. 

(B) Weaknesses—As stated before; until recently, the interview has not been 
regarded as a truly scientific selection instrument. In many cases, the interviewer 
is at a loss to know just what questions to ask and the proper order toask them. He 
fumbles and hesitates and gives the interviewee a poor impression. This is true 
of some men sent to colleges and universities to interview graduating seniors. It 
is interesting to get student reaction to methods and procedures employed by various 
interviewers. Student opinions seem to be in agreement on the success or failure 
of an interviewer in handling his assignment. 

It is true that, once recorded, the same information will be subject to wide 
interpretation by different individuals. This emphasizes the need of multiple 
interviewing and consideration, in fairness to all concerned. It appears that too 
much dependence is placed on one man in the typical interview. Human error 
readily enters and many mistakes could be avoided if joint interviewing were more 
common. It would be interesting to trace the later records of those turned down by 
a single interviewer. 

(C) Reasons for a planned interview—A carefully worked out and planned 
interview benefits all concerned. It results in a saving of time, more efficient inter- 
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viewing and better selection or rejection, as the case may be. An orderly list of 
questions should be provided for recording answers. A definite sequence should be 
followed and each part should be a definite unit in the over-all picture which at- 
tempts to secure an impartial, accurate and informative opinion of the applicant. 

(D) The Interviewer’s Qualifications, Techniques and Procedures—It is well 
known that the interviewer should give as well as secure information and at the 
same time, he should make a friend. The interviewer should be sufficiently educated 
in the fields for which he is interviewing or, if not, be supplied with basic facts to 
guide him in carrying discussion. A rare and seldom found combination of abilities, 
traits and characteristics is necessary for maximum success in interviewing. 

Several large companies require the interviewer to rate each applicant on many 
different factors; namely, previous experience, training, manner and appearance, 
sociability, maturity, leadership capacity, etc. The interviewer's findings are 
recorded on various types of forms such as rating scales, judgment blanks, standard- 
ized interview forms, and preliminary blanks and evaluation forms. . 

Often the interviewer, after recording pertinent information, follows up with 
an overall summary of the interview which indicates clearly the extent to which the 
applicant's experience and total composite of traits and abilities qualify him for the 
job in question. A rating score or weight is assigned to the various factors and 
summarized for quick reference. 

The meeting of the interviewer and the prospective salesman will test the 
interviewer's tact and skill in handling people, for this is a crucial moment which 
may result in the interview being a success or failure. Many conferences have been 
destined to failure due to the interviewer's lack of polish. The candidate gives the 
impression of being under nervous strain and in turn becomes a temporary clam-like 
introvert or a parrot-like extrovert. At the start of the interview the interviewer's 
hand shake should have a friendly firmness; his voice well-modulated and his words 
distinctly articulated. At the same time he should present an attitude of kindness 
and sincetity. This results in the applicant’s feeling that the interviewer really 
wants to give him a job. 

‘This feeling should be given the candidate, for most interviews are milestones 
in the life of the salesman. Many result in the candidate’s happiness or sadness, 
success or even failure. With this in mind, the applicant should be seated com- 
fortably in a room where there is absolute privacy and little distraction. 

‘After this brief preliminary meeting of the candidate, the interviewer should 
be a psycho-analyst to the degree of knowing at the moment whether the prospective 
employee is nervous, frightened or distracted in any other way, thus causing the 
interview to be difficult. It is important that the interviewer through some remark, 
movement, or other means removes this tenseness. At other times, it may be neces- 
sary to continue the conversation on some mutually known subject until the psy- 
chological moment arrives in which the interviewer can determine if the subject is 
qualified for the job applied for; or if not, just what he is qualified to do.’’* 


* Ibid., p. 264. 
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Before the interviewer is prepared to meet the requirements of his position he 
must have a knowledge of the salesman’s position he is trying to fill. He must 
know and understand the factors confronting the salesmen on the job, and must 
know and understand corporation policies as well. ‘To enable him to make an 
excellent selection, he must be able to ascertain from the interview whether the 
applicant meets the criteria as set up in the job analysis. 

‘In general there appear to be three distinct groups in which all applicants 
fall. First, there are those who are conspiciously well-qualified for the job they 
seek, and if any opening exists for this particular type of applicant, the interviewer 
has no problem. Second, there are those applicants who are so obviously un- 
qualified that little or no judgment is required in disposing of their cases. The 
most care and interviewing ability is needed to handle the third and largest group 
of applicants, who, in the light of training and experience, may or may not be 
satisfactory employees in the position for which they are applying. These are 
commonly referred to as border-line cases, and some small point or factor may be 
the means of the applicant being hired or not.’’* 

CE) Sequence of the Interview—Previously it was mentioned that the inter- 
viewer must have a standardized or patterned plan for interviewing. This does not 
mean that each topic or factor must be considered separately or, in fact, in the order 
listed. It is believed (paraphrasing ‘“‘Employee Evaluation Manual for Inter- 
viewers’’)! that the master of ceremonies technique might be the best plan and approach. 
By this method the interviewer encourages the applicant to talk about his back- 
ground and experience, interrupting only to obtain more specific information or to 
direct his discourse into channels which lend sequence to his talk, in accordance with 
the general plan of the interviewer's guide. It is believed that the applicants will 
respond to this approach because it does not immediately put them ‘‘on the spot’’ 
as the stilted question and answer method so often does. ‘“To question an individual 
on several items in succession dealing with such matters as emotional stability, for 
instance, would only serve to make the unstable person suspicious and thereby 
destroy all chance of obtaining this essential information. Rather it would be 
better to accumulate a basis for appraisal of these personality factors as the individual 
relates various phases of his background experience. For the most part, the factors 
listed for investigation by leading companies can be classified under three major 
headings: 

1. Work Experience 

2. Training and Education 

3. Personal History’’? 

(F) Recording Information—People writing in the fields of sales management 
and selection of salesmen differ as to whether information should be recorded during 


*Ibid., p. 266. 
1Sce Employee Evaluation Manual for Interviewers, Fear & Jordan, The Psychological Corporation, New York. 


* Ibid. 
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the interview in the presence of the applicant. The writer believes the interviewer 
should not hesitate to record information of a purely objective nature. For example, 
when the applicant supplements information on the application blank with new 
facts about work history or training, it is perfectly all right to note this information 
on the application form or evaluation sheet under the appropriate heading. Rela- 
tively unimportant facts, such as those relating to his personal life, and information 
of any kind which is somewhat unfavorable, perhaps should not be recorded until 
the interview has been terminated. 

Some organizations provide small boxes which are placed before items on the 
rating scale. A check +/ or cross X might indicate the interviewer's reaction to 
the applicant’s ability to satisfy any one particular requirement. This would serve 
to assist the interviewer in writing up each case at the conclusion of the interview. 
It will also minimize the amount of writing that will have to be done under each 
heading. An interview summary is a very important part of any judgment blank, 
and provides a quick reference where time is an important factor. The ‘‘Personnel 
Interview Report’’ used by E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co., one of the corporations 
contacted in this survey, is one of the finest forms of this kind the author has ex- 
amined. This interview report gives a graphic picture as a summary of the applicant 
and assigns a definite weight to such factors as academic standing, appearance, 
suitability, and extra-curricular activity. 


INTERPRETATION OF EVALUATION Forms, RaTING SCALES RTC. 


Limitations. The information compiled in this report does not represent any- 
thing new about the interviewing procedure in the selection of salesmen. The 
writer simply tried to gather together some common sense principles which he 
believes should be considered in determining the applicant's fitness for the position. 
As stated previously, no rating scale, evaluation form, or judgment blank, however 
devised, will provide the best solution to the problem of selection; but it is believed 
that these tools if carefully prepared will serve as a valuable aid, especially when 
used together with such factors as tests and perhaps even clinical interviews per- 
formed by the trained psychologist. It is quite obvious, that most interviewers 
do not have professional training to conduct these latter items. Whether the inter- 
viewer's guide be any one of the above mentioned forms, or even the weighted 
application blank, it is believed that if such a device is employed it will improve 
many present methods since it does consider the whole individual in his fitness for 
a job, and provides a valuable aid in successful selection, assignment and upgrading. 


BrizF SurRvEY OF INFORMATION RECEIVED FROM 
REPRESENTATIVE COMPANIES 


The author contacted thirty companies requesting information on the techniques 
and procedures used in selecting salesmen and received twenty-seven replies. Three 
types of selection techniques appear to be used: 
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1. The weighted application blank or personal history standards, such 
as the judgment blank, evaluation form, and rating scale. 

2. Psychological tests, including intelligence, personality inventory, 
and vocational interest. 

3. The patterned, planned or standardized interview and the Inter- 
viewer's Guide. 


There is no standaridzed plan used by all industries. However, the methods 
employed by all seek the same common goal which is successful selection. 

Of the companies sending information, the techniques and procedures employed 
by E. I. DuPont, National Cash Register Co., Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance, 
International Business Machine Co., and Sears, Roebuck & Co., are by far the most 
comprehensive. 

The majority of the cooperating corporations were generous with their time 
and efforts in attempting to make this study of value by picturing the current situ- 
ation existing in their respective interviewing programs. 

It is felt some selected comments taken from letters which accompanied various 
forms submitted by the different firms would be of interest. 

The manager of the sales training department of a large business machine 
company said: ‘‘All applicants are interviewed at least three times by three different 
individuals. The interview guide and the information on the application are used 
to guide the interviewer in questioning the applicant.’ 

The employment manager of one of the major building equipment firms wrote: 
‘You may be interested in the interviewer's guide which we have prepared funda- 
mentally for the use of our sales office personnel. This is used where very few inter- 
views are conducted throughout the year, by branch or district members who in 
most Cases are quite inexperienced in interviewing methods and techniques. This 
guide supplements the completed application and does not circumscribe the inter- 
viewer's performance, but rather assists him in his evaluation.”’ 

The personnel department of a leading rubber company stated: ‘‘I am enclosing 
the Interviewing Guide for Salesmen which is a form used by our District Sales 
Offices and Retail Stores to rate the applicant for a sales position after his interview. 
Each company representative who interviews the applicant must fill out one of these 
forms after the interview.” 

The personnel director of one of the leading business machine corporations 
commented as follows: ‘‘In reply to your letter, we do not use any rating scales or 
judgement blanks during our interviews. I am attaching one of our application 
blanks and it will be noted that the interviewer has a place to note his comments 
regarding the interview with each applicant. This tends to keep comments from 
becoming mechanical and we are given an evaluation of each applicant in a brief 
summary comment.” 

An assistant director of agencies for a major insurance company informed us that: 
‘I have enclosed copies of our own company rating chart, judgment blank, and 
appraisal interview form . . . which we use to present a career in life underwriting 
with the.... 











INTERVIEWING METHODS IN SELECTION OF SALESMEN 1§ 


‘“Our method of inducting new men into our business is rather definite. Most of 
them are recommended to us by our present organization. We feel this to be the 
finest source of new representatives. The second best source are selected centers of 
influence who may be professional men, bankers, educators, etc. Once the pro- 
spective agent has been nominated by the center of influence, we arrange an interview. 
Before we discuss the life insurance business, we rate our prospective agent by using 
our Own company charts, as well as the Aptitude Index, devised by the Agency 
Management Association, and in some cases the Steward Test, and the Stiong 
Vocational Interest Test. Seldom are all three of these rating methods used, but in 
practically every case one is used and in many instances two. I have enclosed copies 
of them for you to review. 

“‘If a proposed recruit rates A or B on the Aptitude Index or scores well on the 
Strong or Steward Tests, we are ready to consider his application and to go into a 
detailed picture of the life insurance business and the advantage of representing 
the. ..Co. If we are satisfied we have a good man, we make it a point to inter- 
view his references, talk to his wife and get a credit report. If all these show up 
well, we ask several of our own agents to interview him and send him to three 
selected business men who are friends of ours in the community. We ask these 
individuals to appraise the prospective agent in terms of a new life insurance agent 
calling upon them. 

‘‘We feel that one of the most important phases of our program is the selection 
of new agents and therefore take considerable time and patience to do all we can to 
make certain that we have a recruit with better than average chance to succeed.”’ 

The personnel department of a large mail-order house wrote: ‘“We are in the 
process of developing a program of tests which will be used for every person in a 
supervisory Capacity.” 

The employee relations section of one of the largest building supply and equip- 
ment corporations said: ‘“The writer has reviewed the forms employed in this office 
and at this time can only submit the attached Interview Evaluation Form. This 
form is not kept in evidence during the interview and is not used for first or screening 
interviews. However, it makes a valuable addition to our application form at 
later dates when the application is reviewed with respect to particular openings. 
It was our idea to set up a form that would call for a minimum of writing on the part 
of the interviewer.”’ 

The personnel manager of a large aircraft manufacturing company replied: 
‘Please be advised that in connection with our Employment Program, a very 
complete screening is conducted by experienced interviewers but we do not make use 
of rating scales or judgment blanks.”’ 


CoNCLUSION 


The interviewer is very important in the field of selection. Industry is growing 
more aware of the need for definite training programs for supervisory and admin- 
istrative personnel. Many companies are introducing, re-organizing, and extending 
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their selection and training programs. The writer believes that in the future more 
and more organizations will demand higher skilled, better trained and more highly 
selected personnel for the many sales positions. 

From the information and material obtained in this survey there appears to be 
a definite trend by employers, toward seeking a more realistic and scientific approach 
to successful selection of salesmen by improved interviewing techniques. 

In the final analysis, the successful application of any method of selection rests 
upon training, experience and skill of the interviewer. Suggestions for obtaining 
significant information relative to the various areas of the individual's background 
are indicated on the ‘‘check-off-sheet’’ which appears on pp. 16-17. 











The stresses of the post-war period call for better 
supervisors. Here is case material for super- 
visors in training. 


The Post-war Supervisor: 
Detective in Human Relations 


By J. E. Errincton, Veterans Administration 


terms of such criteria as their ability to follow instructions, to get the work 
out, to reduce waste, to minimize accidents, etc. In general, the evaluation 
was based primarily upon material evidences of success. 

But the war-time problems resulting from acute labor shortages demonstrated 
to management that the ideal foremen and supervisors were those who could achieve 
production objectives not only through reliance upon their technical ‘‘know-how’”’ 
but also through utilization of their skills in employee relations. | 

Management has thus come to realize that there are, basically, three types of 
supervisors: 

(1) Those who are perched on a volcanic crater and assume that a dormant 
Vesuvius will continually remain so, 

(2) Those who endeavor to take remedial action after the lava has begun to flow, 

(3) Those who possess and utilize their sixth or supervisory sense to detect an 
on-the-job volcano prior to its eruption. 

Ideally all supervisors and foremen should fall into the last category. But the 
sobering statistics concerning turnover, absenteeism, tardiness, waste, accidents, 
grievance cases, etc. too frequently indicate that at best most of our supervisors 
could be placed in the second class, and few could qualify for consideration to the 
third. 

It may be assumed that those in the first group should probably not be permitted 
to hold a supervisory post. Management thus has the job of stimulating super- 
visors of the second class to meet the requirements of the third. 

For many supervisors this will require a complete revolution in their thinking; 
for traditionally, even the ‘‘good’’ supervisor has been alert to spot only the apparent 
malcontents and the more obvious seething situations. This means that Bill Jones, 
foreman, must arrive for work each morning armed with the dual thought that 
(1) the ostensibly very ‘‘normal’’ employee is unpredictable; and (2) that although 
everything is calm on the surface, a human depth charge may be suddenly detonated 


s9 


p= to the war most managers were apt to classify and compare supervisors in 
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to belie that external serenity. For while a rookie policeman assigned to a beat 
may recognize an unlawful breaking-in and entering if the front door of a shop is 
ajar, it requires an officer of great insight and experience to sense a burglary when 
such obvious indications are lacking. Similarly, to ferret out the basic causes and 
sources of the employee's irritation, dissatisfaction, non-cooperativeness, anxiety, 
lowered or faulty production, requires the supervisor to function as a ‘‘job relations 
sleuth.’ He should remember that ‘‘meaningless behavior’’ is only an abstract 
idea rather than an actual fact. 

Many employee problems develop as a result of circumstances over which the 
supervisor actually has little or no control. These are concerned with such con- 
ditions as family and marital problems, worker or family illness, financial difficulties 
and distracting outside activities. In like fashion om the job conditions, such as 
hours and other conditions of work, various company policies and practices, nature 
of the work, are factors with which the supervisor must cope but which he can at 
the most only mitigate. Frequently a job relations problem may develop because of 
the interactions of one of these groups of factors on the other. 

Despite the inability of the supervisor to furnish a solution to situations which 
he cannot fully control, it is still his responsibility to function in the role of ‘‘human 
relations detective.'" This means as a minimum course of action, locating, identi- 
fying, describing, reporting or referring the on-the-job malady to the proper 
authority. 

But foremost in the supervisor's quest for actual and potential causes of employee 
job-dissatisfaction is himself. This factor is or can become controllable. The 
intelligent supervisor should constantly appraise his attitude toward employees 
and his on-the-job relations with them in terms of this question: ‘What makes me 
an irritant to them?”’ The ideal supervisor is one who takes to heart the admonition: 
‘*Know thyself.”’ 

Certain areas of supervisory activity are always susceptible to supervisor- 
employee friction. Several of these are cited hereafter with illustrative examples 
of the supervisor's failure to detect bad morale situations resulting from his own 
high ‘irritant quotient.’’ 

1. Favoritism in work assignments: Mr. A had been an Army Colonel. His 
present civilian duties required him to be away from the office for 1 to 3 hours each 
day. His absence frequently left his stenographer with little to do. Mr. A told 
her she was not to work for anyone else while he was away. She thus made no 
attempt to appear busy in these periods. Actually she was a fast worker, completing 
her work so rapidly that some of her idle time was of her own doing. The other 
girls resented both her idleness and her unwillingness to assist them during peak 
periods. Morale was greatly affected because of this situation. When the problem 
was presented to Mr. A he expressed surprise at its existence since no one in the Army 
had ever objected to the manner in which Ais girl was used. Increasing her activity 
by assigning more responsible tasks and by having her assist the other girls whenever 
practicable soon solved the problem. 
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2. Forcing personal dislikes upon others: Tom was a hard working supervisor and 
very attentive to his work. Although shop rules permitted ‘‘going for coffee’’ 
morning and afternoon, he personally did not avail himself of the privilege. It was 
noted by his subordinates that although he never commented directly about a late 
return from “‘coffee,’’ his attitude towards a tardy subordinate was always cold and 
even sarcastic for several days thereafter. These facts were corroborated in a number 
of exit interviews. Tom was then called in by his supervisor who presented the 
complaints to him. In the discussion it was brought out that Tom neither drank 
coffee nor smoked. A re-explanation to Tom as to the purpose of the break plus 
the realization that his intolerance of this type of tardiness was due to his personal 
abstinence, served to eliminate this hidden source of friction. It was also suggested 
to him that he, too, take the break and drink milk or other beverages. 

3. Failure to admit personal error: Henderson was a construction foreman. Of 
late his estimates for various plant construction projects of a remodelling nature were 
noticeably off as to manhours and amount and cost of materials. Although during 
the war close estimates were not important since the plant had operated on a cost- 
plus-fixed-fee basis, the situation had now changed. When certain estimates 
prepared by Henderson under the new, more exact plan proved to be somewhat 
conservative, he immediately criticized his sub-foremen for presenting faulty data. 
Actually, Henderson was responsible for the analysis as well as for the consolidation 
of the information. For fear of further reprisals, the sub-foremen furnished more 
liberal figures, which served to aggravate the general situation. Finally, after 
several meetings between Henderson and the plant superintendent the former recog- 
nized that his subordinate’s reactions to his ‘‘passing the buck’’ had resulted in 
disrespect, loss of confidence and even a desire ‘‘to get even"’ with him. 

4. Inability to reprimand and to instruct: Assembly foreman Josephine Baker was 
in charge of some 30 young girls on a “‘belt’’ operation. Due to the humdrum 
nature of the work and a relatively low hourly wage rate, the turnover was ex- 
pectedly high. Josephine got along well with the more rapid employees who had 
been there for some time and who knew that she ‘‘meant’’ well when reprimanding 
and breaking-in the constant stream of newer and slower assemblers. But the new 
employees felt no desire to learn that she meant well and the resultant augmented 
turnover was seriously hampering unit production. Josephine’s superiors, looking 
into the case, soon learned that she had been a WAC drill and barracks sergeant and 
was thus attempting to run the group like a platoon of recruits in basic training. 
As a consequence Josephine was reassigned to a non-supervisory position. 

5. Failure to establish a good example: In a public service office of some ten clerks, 
adjusters and complaint-takers, it was noted that although the work-day officially 
began at 9:00 a.m. only one or two employees were available for customer assistance 
at that hour. The others would seat themselves at their desks as late as 9:20 a.m. 
Anonymous memoranda from irked employees in near-by offices finally resulted in 
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an investigation of unit work habits. This check disclosed that the unit head 
would arrive at 8:45 a.m., but would invariably spend the next thirty or forty- 
five minutes in completing his morning paper, discussing non-office business with 
employees in other units, visiting the wash room, etc. His subordinates had, of 
course, merely followed suit. 

Numerous other causes of on-the-job friction may be laid to the unthinking 
supervisor; failure to explain forthcoming changes which affect the employee; 
failure to ask for suggestions and to maintain an open ear to complaints; failure to 
“‘go to bat’’ for a subordinate when he is in the right; failure to control temper; 
magnifying the importance of small infractions of rules; playing favorites in pro- 
motions and vacations; holding back a qualified employee from securing a better job 
for fear of losing him; jumping to conclusions on the basis of incomplete information; 
and generally failing to ‘‘do unto others as you would have them do unto you.”’ 

In summary, it may be said that the genuine post-war supervisor is one who is 
not only a production man but also a detective armed with insight into human 
motivations and individual idiosyncrasies. He not only seeks to learn why some 
employees leave their jobs or are unhappy in them, but also why others stay and are 
content. 

















A series of quarterly letters from the President 
to all employees has proven an important aid to 
good industrial relations. 


A Letter from the President 
to All Employees 


By W. H. Wueeter, Jr., Pres., Pitney-Bowes, Inc. 
QuarRTERLY LETTER 


TO ALL EMPLOYEES: 


The job we have all done together since V-J Day is now beginning to show. 
Each month brings good records. 

In the average month of the last prewar year, we shipped 1,230 machines and 
meters. In December of '46 we shipped 2,846 machines and meters; in January of '47 
it was 3,405 and in February, 2,930. | 

The backlog of orders secured since V-J Day by record sales continues to tax our 
capacity to the limit. Our service organization has never before functioned so effi- 
ciently in getting equipment promptly installed and increasing our monthly billings. 

The quality of our products is better than ever before. And, though our costs 
are still very much higher than prewar, they are beginning to come down as our 
efficiency improves. 

Profits. Attached is a copy of the income statement we are mailing today to 
stockholders. It shows net profits, after taxes, for the first nine months of our finan- 
cial year amounting to $611,500. This represents 9 percent net profit on gross income 
and earnings of 67 cents per share of stock. 

These nine months’ earnings are about as good as our best full year before the war. 
As a more direct comparison: we had $440,662 of profit for the nine months ended 
December 31, 1941—our last normal year. This 1941 profit was 11 percent on gross 
income and represented 49 cents a share of stock. 

As you know, our net profits during the war years dropped somewhat, so that 
this is the first real improvement we have shown in nearly ten years. It is gratifying 
and encouraging. However, we still have some way to go before our earnings are 
high enough to do three necessary things: (1) make up for their lower buying power 
brought about by postwar inflation, (2) make a really good return on the much 
larger volume of business we are doing, and (3) make a similarly good return on the 
increased capital invested in the business since the war (described later). 


*5 
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Dividends. As you have been advised, the Directors, at their January meeting, 
increased the quarterly wage-and-salary dividend to 72%. At the same time, they 
increased the stockholders’ quarterly dividend to15¢. We hope we may earn enough 
to justify the payment of extra dividends to stockholders and employees at the close 
of the year, as we did last year. 

The additional capital we must have in order to run our expanding business will 
obviously affect the profit-sharing between stockholders and employees, simply be- 
cause there will be more stockholders to pay for our use of their money. 

Not only that, but they will expect a good return—good pay—for risking their 
savings with us. However, we feel that our net earnings can be increased enough to 
justify the new capital; and we shall keep to our general policy of paying wage-and- 
salary dividends whenever our earnings are sufficient to pay anything more than just 
a fair return on all capital invested. 

New Capital. As bulletin board notices have informed you, the growth of the 
business has required that we again seek new capital. 

Before the war, our stockholders had invested a total of $3,523,000 in the busi- 
ness. Of this sum, $1,840,000 came to us from people and institutions who pur- 
chased our stock, including many Pitney-Bowes employees, and about $1,683,000 of 
it was saved out of our earnings over the years (‘‘surplus’’)—money belonging to the 
stockholders but not paid out to them in dividends because it was needed in the 
business to finance our growth. 

Since the war, we have obtained $2,000,000 from the sale of bonds, and now we 
have need for about $2,250,000 more. This makes a total of $4,250,000 of new capi- 
tal, an increase of 121% since before the war. At the same time, our employment has 
increased 83% from a prewar 1,215 to a present 2,223—an all-time record payroll. 
It well illustrates the need for capital to make more and better jobs in a growing 
business. 

To put it another way: the amount of capital invested in each employee’s job 
before the war was $2,900. After issuance of new preferred stock, there will be 
$3,550 invested in each Pitney-Bowes job. 

That is the stake that ‘‘Capital’’ has in each of us—and the stake that each of us 
has in “‘Capital’’. 

Mechanics of the Financing. ‘The ‘‘convertible preferred stock’’ referred to in the 
notice, and which we propose to issue if stockholders approve on March 31, is a type 
of stock which is entitled to dividends before the common stock and which does not 
have some of the risk which the common stock has. 

““Convertible’’ simply means that whoever buys the preferred stock will have 
the right to ‘‘convert’’ or exchange it at any time into common stock at a price to be 
determined by the Directors before preferred stock is actually offered for sale. This 
is at a price usually somewhat above the existing market price of the common stock. 

Thus, while the purchasers of the convertible preferred stock will enjoy a pre- 
ferred position when it comes to earnings, with a reasonable guarantee of dividends 

















future prospects are good. 


in turn will sell it to the public. 
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at an established rate, they will also have the right to give up their preferred position 
in order to share, at greater risk, any increased earnings. This is a very common 
method of financing today, economical for companies like ours whose record and 


Our present common stockholders will be given the first right to buy the new 
preferred stock. Whatever they do not buy, during a period of about two weeks, 
will be purchased from us by a group of investment bankers, or ‘‘underwriters’’, who 























Six Months Three Months | Nine Months | Nine Months 
Ended September|Ended December |Ended December|Ended December 
30, 1946 31, 1946 31, 1946 31, 1941 
Net sales, rental income, etc................ $4,007,978 | $2,679,849 | $6,687,827 | $4,010,624 
Deduct: Cost of product sold and expenses for 
selling, servicing and general 
re $3,147,840 | $1,952,295 | $5,106,135 | $2,521,707 
Provision for depreciation and 
SMOLIEATION.................+- 156,954 126,302 283 ,256 445,140 
Expenditures for development and 
EN 6 bi Rewnniveytnseewe ews 129,516 56,730 186,246 118,115 
Wage and salary dividends......... 132, 668 107,722 2.40 390 —_ 
$3,566,978 | $2,243,049 | $5,810,027 | $3,084,962 
Pees Hem eperatioss........ 2... .ccccceeces $441,000 | $436,800 $877,800 | $925,662 
Deduct:-Provision for Federal, State and 
er ee pee (157,600)} (158,700)} (316,300)| (485,000) 
Add: Restoration of reserve for contin- 
gencies to offset portion of recon- 
eee 50 ,COO — 50,000 _ 
icin nnkikcendnepnecisotneesenid $333,400 | $278,100] $611,500 | $440,662 




















Before offering the stock, we must secure our stockholders’ approval and we must 
register it with the Securities and Exchange Commission. The SEC, however, does 
not approve or disapprove the stock issue as a good or bad investment. They will 


merely satisfy themselves that we are placing on public record all the necessary in- 
formation that public investors should have before deciding to risk their money with 


Pitney-Bowes. 


All in all, it is quite a job. If any of you are interested in further details, we 








would be glad to send you all the material going to stockholders. 
I thought you might be interested at least in this general outline, as it shows the 
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natural and profitable partnership of labor and capital—and in a way that is close to 
home. Neither can function without the other, and the healthy and profitable 
operation of a company like ours is a ‘‘must’’ for both. 

General. I hope you have fully understood the recent bulletin on our compensa- 
tion policy. I am glad to say that we are now operating under ‘‘Condition A’’, 
which means ‘“‘Company prospering’. While there are a number of details of ad- 
ministration still to work out, the new plan is well under way. 

In another few weeks we shall have completed our plant expansion and renova- 
tion program, and I think we can all be proud of it. We are similarly renovating 
many of our field offices. I ask each and every one of you to help in every way pos- 
sible to keep our shop and offices, machines, benches and desks in clean, neat, tiptop 
condition. It helps us all do our jobs more safely, efficiently and comfortably. It 
also makes a good impression on the public, our visitors and friends—and, most 
important, on ourselves. 

Our own immediate prospects ahead seem bright. We are rapidly improving our 
delivery position. We are expanding our sales organization. New products are on 
the way. 

Much of our future depends, of course, upon general conditions—at home and 
abroad. My recent European trip, as well as developments since, have convinced me 
that the well-being of the world is a responsibility which we must heavily share for 
reasons of our own self-interest, if for no other. 

W.H. Wueeter, Jr. 
President 




















Unless some of the young men hired today are 
chosen for their future value as executives, your 
business is likely to pass into incompetent hands 
some day. 


Have You Taken Inventory 
of Personnel? 


By Grorce H. Coun, Cities Service Oil Company 


HROUGHOUT this country the heads of businesses have just completed an inven- 
T tory of the book assets of their business. Many of them are shortsighted 

enough to believe that the completion of this task has made available to them 
a full summary of every last asset of their business. In this they are wrong, for such 
an inventory omits altogether one of the greatest assets of any business,—its person- 
nel,—its executives of today, and its leaders of tomorrow. 

Unless a business executive makes a periodic examination and evaluation of the 
performance and potentialities of those who work under his direction, he has not 
taken full inventory of his business. The physical plant and equipment of a business 
have producing and profit-making capacity only as they are energetically and effi- 
ciently employed by those charged with the duty of directing their use. The alert 
business head will know whether his executives represent a full, 100% valuation on 
the personnel ledgers of his company, or whether, because of lack of intellectual ca- 
pacity or physical energy, they are failing to fulfill their obligation to so direct the 
business operations in their charge as to realize the greatest possible economy and 
profit. Many executives who once performed their duties in unexceptionable fashion 
have lost grasp of their jobs, perhaps because of age or ill-health, or because the job 
has grown beyond their capacity to handle it, or perhaps because they have grown 
smug, complacent and slothful in the assurance given by their long tenure of position. 
Only a personnel inventory will bring these conditions to the attention of the busi- 
ness head. Only such an inventory will enable him to make the changes,—pensions, 
transfers, discharges, or perhaps only admonitions—which will be necessary for the 
good of the business. 

Many business heads who appreciate the necessity of conducting such an in- 
ventory as to first-line executives have failed to perceive the necessity of making a 
similar evaluation of secondary or junior executives or subordinate personnel. The 
need of such appraisal is immediately apparent, however, when we consider that it is 
the policy of most businesses to fill vacancies by promotion within the ranks, and, 
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that, consequently, the junior executive of today will be the senior executive of to- 
morrow. Unless the young men of a business are intelligent, energetic and possessed 
of a capacity for executive development, that business will, in time, retrogress, for 
its direction will eventually pass, through the normal processes of seniority and 
promotion, to the hands of men who are not qualified to direct it. 

Recognition of the fact that secondary executives are of great importance in the 
performance of their present jobs, and perhaps of even greater importance as the 
group out of which the future leading executives of a business will be drawn, leads us 
to consider the means whereby the business may be assured of an adequate inventory 
of potential executives. To attain this objective we must start at the beginning,— 
the initial hiring of the employee. Wecannot expect to create broad-gauge senior 
executives from young men who are hired indiscriminately, and who are evaluated 
only in respect of their present qualification to fill the junior position for which they 
are being considered. 

The young people to whom we consider giving employment should be weighed 
carefully as to intelligence, personality, and prior commercial or scholastic attain- 
ments. By considering these factors, we will be able to determine with fair assur- 
ance whether we are employing a lifetime ‘‘private’’ or a future ‘‘general’’. After 
employment is granted, encouragement in the form of promotion and salary increases 
should be given to those who satisfactorily discharge their duties and show promise 
of ability to move ahead to positions of larger responsibility. Here again, the value 
of the personnel inventory is demonstrated, for it is through such appraisal that these 
promising young employees are recognized and rewarded. 

When a young man is made a junior executive, he is, in effect, informed by his 
employer that he has the ‘‘makings’’ of a senior executive. At this point, the em- 
ployer may make or break the potential executive. After receiving his appoint- 
ment as a junior executive, the young employee feels that he can accomplish any task,— 
surmount any obstacle. Has he not been tested in competition with his associates, 
and been given the accolade of recognition? He has innumerable ideas (some good, 
—many bad) and a great zest for his work. If his ideas are listened to, (and acted 
upon if worthwhile), if he is encouraged to submit ideas, if his superiors consult with 
him as though they value his opinion, if he is given financial recognition (for in- 
creased compensation is the clearest recognition of merit which can be given by an 
employer), the personality and self-confidence of the young executive will expand, 
and his value to his employer will increase. Should he be denied such recognition, 
his ego and self-confidence will become stunted for lack of nourishment, and he will 
not acquire the assurance and sense of adequacy that must be possessed by the com- 
petent, well-rounded executive. No company can afford to have as its senior execu- 
tives men who have become frustrated and thwarted through the denial of economic 
reward as an accompaniment of titular advancement. Yet such will be the senior 
executives of any company which does not deliberately, and by plan, encourage and 
build to larger stature its junior executives. 
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As has herein been briefly indicated, many considerations of personnel organiza- 
tion and policy will follow from a personnel inventory. Such a survey will present 
in organized form what was theretofore but an undigested mass of impressions and 
personal reactions. It will make the business head consider and measure the per- 
formance of those he employs. It will cause him to ponder whether he is conducting 
his business under principles and policies which attract and create the high type of 
personnel which his business requires. 

A personnel inventory is as necessary as a physical inventory. If you haven't 
made one—you should. 











The industrial physician should not only be able 
to deal with physical and mental problems but he 
should also have an intimate knowledge of the 
physical demands and hazards of each position. 


The Industrial Physician in 
the Personnel Program 


By Davin F. Tver, Vocational Director Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 


coming increasingly cognizant of the large numbers of emotionally disturbed 

individuals within industry and their relation to production. Personality 
disturbances such as emotional maladjustment, isolationism, chronic complainers, 
anxiety and hypochrondriac types affect efficiency, productivity and also result in 
frequent absenteeism. Industrial psychologists, physicians, psychiatrists and per- 
sonnel managers have devoted much time and research in an effort to obtain a better 
understanding of the problem. Much has been accomplished, but only a few of 
those who could use the results of this research have taken advantage of it. 

Mental health involves not only the ability to cope with everyday problems, but 
also the manner and effectiveness in which a person meets his problems; his ability to 
get along with his fellow man; his self reliance; his community, family and social 
status. . 

We cannot divorce the environmental problem from the industrial problem; they 
are integrated into one total. An employee cannot leave behind his neuroticisms 
when he begins a new job. His physical ailments are related to efficiency and 
productivity. 

It is important that some intelligent selection be made so that turnover problems 
be reduced toa minimum. The beginning of proper selection and placement of phys- 
ically and mentally acceptable workers has its roots in the medical clinic and person- 
nel department. It is impossible to weed out all the misfits, as it is impossible to 
measure the entire aspect of personality development, mental adjustment, and per- 
sonal feeling in the testing field, but enough can be accomplished to reduce uncertain 
and haphazard selection to a minimum. 

The problem is two fold; one, proper selection and placement; two, the interest 
of management in retaining a high level of morale, efficiency and incentive. Respon- 
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Meni hygiene in industry has become a very live issue. Employers are be- 
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sibility should be delegated to the industrial physician and personnel department to 
select physically and mentally acceptable workers; and to the personnel department, 
the proper placement and indoctrination of accepted workers, placing emphasis upon 
their intelligence, individual aptitudes, abilities and interests. 

The industrial physician’s work cannot be over-estimated; he is essential in any 
plant regardless of size. The selection of a good industrial physician should not be 
based only on his ability to practice medicine, but on his intimate knowledge of the 
physical demands of each position and familiarity with the hazards of each job. He 
is also in a position to pick medical ‘‘repeaters’’ and accident prone types. Indi- 
rectly he will also come to handle the problem of emotional fatigue which is so 
closely related to industrial fatigue. The employee's health is a problem of manage- 
ment and should be recognized as such. 

Another valuable service of the clinic is that of ascertaining the minimum re- 
quirements as to vision, hearing, degree of physical capacity, physical impairments 
and general physical limitations of applicants examined. The records can be used in 
direct relation with the job analysis file. This will make the job analysis records an 
active functioning portion of personnel procedure. 

One of the foremost problems being recognized today is the relation of visual 
functions to safety. Studies made by the Sperry Gyroscope Co. & Revere Copper & 
Brass Inc. have shown the relationship of vision to accident proneness. 

N. Frank Stump, of Revere Copper & Brass Inc. states in the June 1945, Factor 
Management & Maintenance, ‘Definite relationship between visual functions and 
safety have been shown by recent studies by Revere Copper & Brass Inc. . . .It is also 
a foregone conclusion that many industrial employees have subnormal vision. Ob- 
viously, both management and employes have a responsibility of creating an organ- 
ized procedure for the correction of subnormal] vision wherever it is found. Thus by 
bringing employees up to satisfactory visual standards, a reduction in accidents will 
result.”’ 

In relation to these problems is the realization that job analysis and physical 
demand studies have revealed some pertinent facts concerning mental and physical 
requirements for various positions. 

There are many deficient personality types that will meet the basic requirements 
of most personnel offices, and once employed by a concern will become difficult to 
detect without constant observation, thereby costing management double what an 
original screening investment would have cost. 

There are trades that have been segregated as dangerous to certain types of 
people. There are jobs that will tax individuals who have the intelligence but not 
the emotional stability required. There are introverted personality types that will 
have a difficult time working with others, and who will unconsciously develop 
friction and discontent among fellow workers. 

The personnel office is the controlling factor, and much can be accomplished 
toward improving labor relations by a well functioning personnel policy. In- 
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valuable service can be rendered in alleviating personnel difficulties, by an under- 
standing of existing problems and the elimination of the cause before real problems 
develop. 

The personnel office has at its disposal various tools to aid in improved selection. 
These include many well correlated industrial tests involving interests, aptitudes and 
intelligence. In establishing a sound testing program it is not enough to test for 
testing’s sake. In testing, the objectives must be defined, a job analysis made, and 
the relation of the tests to job performance determined. Each job should be studied 
separately and specific job requirements set up and standardized. The tests should 
then be studied and intelligently interpreted by competent psychologists who are 
familiar with industrial testing, and with the job requirements. 

Other responsibilities of management are, proper leadership, employee security 
and recognition of accomplishments. Studies made by industrial relations concerns 
have shown that wages are not necessarily the basic desire or objective of the worker. 
More often security and individual recognition are the dominant factors. Lewis K. 
Johnson of Washington & Lee University states, ‘‘It seems almost trite to state that 
modern personnel philosophy recognizes that it is the responsibility of management 
to provide positive leadership for employees, yet in many concerns management is 
still unaware of the full import of the meaning of the term. Such leadership involves 
an attitude of mind directed toward earning loyalty, cooperation, interest and good 
will through the process of human understanding and fairness, and consideration for 
the dignity, self-respect, personal interests and security of employees.”’ 

In proper leadership it is important that management be particularly careful in 
the selection of supervisory personnel because of the great responsibility placed upon 
this group. Selection of proper leadership has a direct relationship to the construc- 
tiveness of any personnel program and the translation of its policy into realistic 
terms. 

Here, the sum total of management’s participation reflects upon the industrial 
picture as a whole. The picture cannot be considered complete without a compre- 
hensive, well-rounded program, and an understanding of the human dynamics in- 
volved. 

In conclusion, it is well to point out that whatever is done the philosophy of 
management will determine what functioning policy will exist. Overall observa- 
tion will show that mental hygiene has its origin in management and reflects 
throughout the departments down to the lowest employee. Modernization of think- 
ing is as important as modernization of machinery in order to operate an industrial 
plant at full efficiency. 

Davin F. Tver 

Vocational Director 
Veterans Center 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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A rejoinder in explanation of a previous article 
and of some comments on it. 


More on Personnel 
Administration 


By C. C. Fracxer, The Hamilton Foundry and 
Machine Co. 


principles of effective personnel practice largely based on three years of wartime 

experience dealing with employees in a plant of 30,000 employees. Two of the 
readers of that article were prompted to set forth in writing their criticism of some 
of the concepts expressed (PzersonNEL JourNaAL, September, 1946). 

For those readers who missed the original article, the six principles are briefly 
outlined: | 


[' A previous article (PERSONNEL JourNAL, April, 1946) the writer set forth six 


1. The importance of an employee lies in his individuality. 

2. The selection and placement of employees can only be made by the 
proper combination of three techniques: personal interview; applica- 
tion analysis; and psychological testing; for no one alone nor any 
two in combination is sufficient. 

3. Compensation should be adequate and in proper relation, for only 
in comparison with others do wages become a matter of contention. 

4. Promotions should be considered first, on ability to do the job; sec- 
ond, on merit; and third, on seniority. 

5. No discrimination should exist because of race, creed, color, or 
country of origin except where local precedent makes such practice 
untenable from a production standpoint, for at no time should a 
company’s position be such that the company is, in effect, promoting 
any minority group. 

6. There should be provided only those employee services which will 
promote more efficient workmanship, carefully avoiding any ap- 
pearance of patronage. 


Mr. R. R. Hopkins, of the Vauxhall Motors Company, England, in an article titled 
‘Industrial Relations by Proxy’’ refers to the writer's earlier article. While he does 
not specifically find fault with any one principle, he does challenge the thinking 
which allows such principles to be established on the basis of experience in a plant of 
enormous size and the implication that they will be equally effective in small plants. 
As the principles are individual in nature it would seem that while the application 
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may vary, the fundamentals are the same whether for ten individuals or 10,000. He 
states further that new methods are badly needed for businesses of over a thousand 
employees. Mr. Hopkins’ solution is the use of committees and he relates the suc- 
cess with which his company has met some of the problems of personnel administra- 
tion by their use. We cannot help agreeing with Mr. Hopkins’ statement that the 
average reaction to committees is either amusement, cynicism, or both. We havea 
popular expression in this country, ‘‘If you want to make sure that nothing is done, 
give it to a committee.” 

We in America have been slow to make a conscientious effort to establish com- 
mittees and see that they work. Perhaps Mr. Hopkins has pointed directly to the 
reason for our failures when he states that the committees of his company have been 
given effective responsibility, and states further that the committees’ accepted recom- 
mendations must be acted upon without demur or delay. Committees are likely to be 
ineffective if operating merely in an advisory capacity. If the advice fits the pre- 
conceived ideas which exist, well and good. If not, then the committee falls into 
disrepute. 

The writer has sincerely appreciated the criticism of Mr. Hopkins and it has 
been accepted in the spirit in which it was given. 

Similarly the comments of Mr. J. S. McMahon, formerly of the Globe-Wernicke 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, have been accepted in the spirit in which they were 
given. 

It seems desirable to comment on some of his specific statements, and there may 
be some basis for exception to the title of his dissertation—‘‘Misleading Experience.”’ 
Would it be academic to suggest that experience is misleading or not, depending upon 
the individual? If an experience is misleading it is due to the faulty assumptions 
and conclusions of the individual and not due to the experience itself. Certainly we 
are all familiar with the situation where two people are subjected to an identical set 
of circumstances or events, and yet follow widely divergent ways thereafter, one 
benefitting by such experience and the other being totally misled by the same expe- 
rience. 

He starts off by saying that the article suggested a divorce of the functions of 
personnel administration and labor relations. The article was meant to convey the 
thought that they should never be married in the first place. 

He also states that the philosophy and reasoning in respect to administration 
appear not only to be ‘‘—impractical, but also most unsound, and not in keeping 
with the teachings of experience gained in industry in general.’" There may be some 
question as to this gentleman's authority to speak for industry in general. 

There can certainly be no disagreement with his statement that experience gained 
in war plants may prove inadequate as a basis for peace time operations. I had hoped 
that it was clearly brought out in the original article that, while some of the prin- 
ciples were based on observation of successful action, others were only inferred because 
of the undesirable results of contradictory policy. May I again suggest that experience 
is only misleading if misinterpreted. 
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The criticism further states that ‘‘—division of responsibility of good manage- 
ment does not necessarily enhance its effectiveness.’’ It has been fairly definitely 
established by Glenn Gardiner, Dr. Dale Yoder, the American Management Asso- 
ciation, and other authorities in the field, that the clear and distinct delegation of 
responsibility is one of the first essentials of effective management. 

Henry E. Niles, secretary of The Baltimore Life Insurance Company, in his ex- 
cellent article entitled, ‘‘Principles or Factors in Organization’’, says among other 
things, ‘‘Responsibility should be explicitly delegated.’’ And further, ‘‘Responsi- 
bility should be clearly defined so that the proper point of decision can be quickly 
determined.’” The American Management Association in their Ten Commandments 
of Good Organization lists as number one, ‘Definite and clean cut responsibilities 
should be assigned to each executive’. Lawrence A. Appley, vice president of Mont- 
gomery Ward and Company, in an article titled, ‘‘Management the Simple Way’’, 
says, ‘If there is misunderstanding about individual or departmental authority and 
responsibility—people cannot work effectively’’. There are many similar examples 
with which everyone is familiar. 

The next paragraph goes on ‘‘—an organization of a multitude of little men, each 
applying his pet theory of how todo it’’. If such a condition exists in any company 
it would appear that the problem lies with the leader and not with the system. It 
matters not how well-organized a unit is, it must also be well led. No one can suc- 
cessfully follow the leader if the leader does not know where he is going. 

The final comment in this gentleman’s dissertation is very revealing. He says, 
‘Let the Personnel Administrator never forget that his one day dealings with 
employees on an individual basis may (and too often does) mean many days of head- 
ache for his boss, the Industrial Relations Manager, who has to deal with this em- 
ployee on a collective basis ever after.’’ It is all too readily apparent that this think- 
ing is entirely at odds with amy concept of individual dealing with employees. 
Further, it is diametrically opposed to the first and most important of the six prin- 
ciples originally outlined. He implies by his statement that the Industrial Relations 
Manager is first and foremost a “‘labor’’ man. On the other hand, there are many 
companies where the Industrial Relations Manager is primarily a ‘‘personnel’’ man. 
Either of these conditions is undesirable and is the very thing which this writer at- 
tempted to warn against. If the Industrial Relations Manager is a ‘“‘personnel’’ man 
it is likely that the individual aspect of manpower management will be stressed to 
the exclusion of proper group dealing. If the Industrial Relations Manager is a 
‘labor’ man, then individual dealing goes out of the window. The émportance of an 
employee lies in his individuality. The necessity for group dealing is most often the 
result of lack of proper individual dealing in the first place. Morris Pickus, Presi- 
dent of the Personnel Institute, speaking at the International Personnel Conference 
in Chicago just last September, concluded his challenging talk by saying, ‘“The grass 
root problem is individual, not collective.’’ Nate Schefferman, Industrial Relations 
Director of Sears Roebuck, inspired the same conference with an electrifying speech 
whose theme was ‘“There is no substitute for talking to the guy!’’ 
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Needless to say, it is most gratifying to know that the principles originally pro- 
pounded have aroused controversial thinking and some disagreement. Had I not 
been prepared to defend these principles it would have been most foolish to propose 
them in the first place. My sincere thanks to Mr. Hopkins and to Mr. McMahon for 
expressing their views which I am sure are as sincere as my own, and similarly, my 
appreciation goes to the editor of this paper for the opportunity of presenting these 
further comments. 





